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ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF VERGIL 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FULGENTIUS 

An examination of the works of the Christian Latin 
writers shows conclusively that Vergil was the favorite 
author of the Christians as he had been of the pagans. 
All the patristic writers who attained to any literary 
distinction — and many who did not — knew Vergil and 
used him constantly. Of all the great number of 
ecclesiastical writers, those who show absolutely no 
trace of Vergil are but few. Other classical writers 
were used by the Church Fathers, but not one of these 
attained to a tithe of that authority which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Vergil. The extent to which 
Vergil appears in any one author is conditioned by that 
author's individuality no less than by the period in 
which he lived. The result of this is that each author 
bears to Vergil a different relation. 

There is, however, one feature which is common to 
the earlier patristic writers, and that is the absence of 
any attempt on their part to allegorize the works of the 
master poet. In the first centuries of Christian Latin- 
ity we find attributed to Vergil all sorts of extraordi- 
nary qualities ; he is revered as a universal authority on 
subjects of the most diverse kind. He is considered an 
authority on subjects of literature, art, and mythology ; 
his works are used as a source for history, philosophy, 
and ethics; he is credited with having anticipated 
many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; 
he is regarded with awe as a prophet of the Messiah, 
and as a 'Christian without Christ'. Jerome and 
Augustine noted supposed parallels between the lan- 
guage of Vergil and that of the Scriptures, and the 
words of the poet are quoted in support of some of the 
basic dogmas of the Christian faith. And yet, exten- 
sive as was the use of Vergil among the early ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, none of them seems to have been lured by 
any mystical will-o'-the-wisp into what Walter Pater 
has called "the quicksand of allegorical interpretation". 

As we shall see a little later, some of the pagan writers 
had amused themselves — and possibly their readers — 
with allegories drawn from Vergil's works, but among 
the Christians we find the first evidence of this in the 
writings of Fabius Planciades Fulgentius, a sixth-cen- 
tury writer of Carthage. He fills a large place in the 
history of Vergilian scholarship, not because of his lit- 
erary excellence or because of the intrinsic merits of his 
productions, but because he developed a new genre of 
Vergilian interpretation. 

Fulgentius was the author of four works, Mitologi- 
arum Libri III, a series of highly fanciful explanations 
of legends and names; Virgiliana Continentia, a 
mystical explanation of the contents of the Aeneid; 



De Aetatibus Mundi, a sort of universal history; and, 
finally, Expositio Sermonum Antiquorum, a work in 
which he supplies the defects in his own scholarship by 
inventing quotations to fit the subjects under discussion. 
The only one of Fulgentius's works which is impor- 
tant for our purposes is the Virgiliana Continentia. 
This remarkable production offers the first example of 
detailed allegorical interpretation by a Christian. 
Allegory was no new thing to the ancients, especially in 
their interpretation of the poets, since practically the 
only written digest of the pagan faith was to be found in 
the works of the poets who had sung of the gods and the 
heroes. Hence it is that allegorical interpretations had 
been made of Homer and Hesiod, since their works were 
regarded as religious text-books. Vergil, however, for 
some time escaped this application of allegory. One 
factor in this was his modernity; it was harder to en- 
graft such artificialities upon a modern work. We 
have seen that Vergil early acquired great authority in 
different departments of human knowledge, and this 
authority varied according to the particular specialty 
of the person reading him. Seneca informs us (Epist. 
108. 24 ff.) that the grammarians looked upon Vergil as 
a grammarian, the philosophers as a philosopher; but 
in Seneca's day we find no trace of allegorical interpre- 
tation. In course of time, however, as intellectual pur- 
suits declined, and the emphasis in scholarship was 
laid on the superficial, Vergil was obliged to yield his 
share of allegory. This ensued partly because allegory 
was fashionable, partly because to the pseudo-scholars 
of the decadence it was inconceivable that a man of 
such mighty intellect as Vergil had been content to tell 
a story for the sake of the story, and had not concealed 
within it something occult and recondite. 

The traces of this allegorical interpretation in pagan 
literature are chiefly in Donatus, Servius, and Macro- 
bius. The statement of Donatus is preserved by Servius 
(Prooemium to the Eclogues, in Thilo's edition, Vol- 
ume 3, page 3): 'Donatus says . . . that, in writing 
his poems, Vergil followed the order of nature; first 
the life of man was of a pastoral character, after that 
came the love of agriculture, and then the desire for 
war'. Servius himself lends a philosophic tinge to 
some parts of his own commentary, but there is no evi- 
dence in his work of a consistent attempt at allegorical 
interpretation of Vergil. Macrobius furnished the 
only example, save the commentaries, of a work which 
professedly deals with Vergil. His writing is pervaded 
with enthusiastic eulogy and extravagant admiration; 
he will not admit that there are in Vergil any errors or 
lapses; the supposed difficulties exist only in the 
minds of students who are mentally ill-equipped. He 
strives valiantly to spade up all the vast accumulation 
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of learning hidden away in Vergil's poems; for him 
Vergil is the embodiment of all knowledge and all wis- 
dom. His treatment of Vergil is tinged with allegory, 
but it is not exclusively allegorical, since the chief em- 
phasis is laid on the prestige and authority of Vergil; 
the tendency to weave allegories is confined to isolated 
passages, and does not include the whole extent of Ver- 
gil's work 1 . 

The earliest example in Christian literature of the al- 
legorical view of Vergil is the Virgiliana Continentia of 
Fulgentius. This bizarre work is an excellent commen- 
tary on medieval scholarship and philosophy; it is 
also of value as a characteristic epitome of the Christian 
attitude toward Vergil during the sere and locust-eaten 
years of the decline of learning. In the early part of 
this work the author makes plain that he will confine 
his attention to the Aeneid, because the Eclogues and 
the Georgics contain such esoteric mystic lore that it 
passes his poor wit to expound them. According to 
Fulgentius, in the first three Eclogues Vergil phisice 
Irium vilarum reddidit conlinentiam; in the fourth he 
takes up the art of divination; in the fifth he points 
out the observances of the priesthood; in the sixth he 
treats of the art of music, and in part of the same 
Eclogue he discusses natural philosophy according to 
the Stoic system ; in the seventh he touches upon bot- 
any; in the eighth he treats of the influence of music 
and of magic (in the last part of it he expounds the 
prognostic art), and in the ninth Eclogue he continues 
this. What the mystic significance of the tenth Eclogue 
is, is not brought out. The contents of the Georgics 
are quite as remarkable. The first Georgic, according 
to Fulgentius, really deals with astrology, the second 
with physiognomy and medicine, the third with augury, 
the fourth with music. 

Having thus defined the limits of his research, Ful- 
gentius bursts into five hexameters in which he invokes 
the Muses — not one Muse, that would not suffice for 
him — but all of them. Thanks to the intervention of 
the Muses, the shade of Vergil consents to visit him. 
The appearance of this specter is most impressive, as 
befits a philosopher deep in thought. With a humility 
quite suitable to a pupil in the presence of his master, 
Fulgentius begs him to expound the lessons hidden in 
his poems, not the deeply mysterious ones, but only 
such as his own poor mortal intellect could grasp. 
This Vergil consents to do, impressing his disciple all 
the time with a sense of the vast gulf between them by 
assuming a devastating frown, and addressing him as 
komuncule. 

Vergil then explains that in the twelve books of the 
Aeneid he purposed to present a panorama of human 
life. In his detailed discussion of this he pauses for a 
considerable period over the first line, and only after 
several digressions does he elucidate the implications of 
the three words artna, virum, and primus. Human life, 
according- to this view, is divided into three stages. 
The first is acquiring, habere; the second is regulating 



and keeping what we have acquired, regere; the third 
is adorning what we keep, ornare. These three stages 
are found in the first line of the Aeneid: arma, valor, 
relates to the physical; virum, wisdom, relates to the 
intellectual; primus, prince (princeps), relates to the 
aesthetic, the artistic; In this way appears the proper 
order of getting, keeping, and adorning. So has been 
symbolized under the guise of a narrative the complete 
course of human existence: first nature, then knowl- 
edge, then happiness. With a little farther develop- 
ment of this same theme, Vergil finishes his preface and 
proceeds to a discussion of the general trend of his work. 
But first, in order to assure himself that he is not speak- 
ing to profane ears, and as a means of determining 
whether his auditor has read the Aeneid, Vergil requires 
him to give a synopsis of Book I. This, without re- 
sentment at the arrogant tone, Fulgentius proceeds to 
do. 

Thereupon Vergil continues his amazing revelations. 
The shipwreck of Aeneas typifies the perils of childbirth, 
where both mother and child are subject to danger. A 
further evidence of this is the fact that the shipwreck is 
brought about by Juno, the goddess of childbirth. 
Aeolus, through whose agency the storm is loosed, sig- 
nifies perdition, for the Greek eonolus 2 signifies destruc- 
tion. As a reward for his services, Aeolus is promised 
Deiopea for a wife. Now in Greek demos signifies the 
'people', and iopa 'sight' or- 'vision'; therefore danger 
is experienced by all who are born into the world. 
Aeneas escapes with seven ships, by which is indicated 
that the number seven was the auspicious number for 
childbirth. As soon as he had landed, Aeneas sees his 
mother, but fails to recognize her, the symbolism of 
which is that new-born infants are unable to recognize 
their parents, even though they have the power of 
sight. After this, from the surrounding cloud, Aeneas 
sees his friends, but is unable to converse with them, an 
allegory of the infant who can recognize people, but has 
not yet developed the power of speech. The faithful 
Achates to whom Aeneas attaches himself symbolizes 
the troubles which everyone must bear from infancy, 
since Achates is equivalent to the Greek aconetos 
(&X<or H9os ?), that is, 'familiarity with sorrow'. Aeneas 
gazing upon the pictures in the temple typifies the sim- 
ple mind of the child, which is satisfied with mere out- 
ward show. The song of Iopas is emblematic of the 
song wherewith the nurse soothes the child, for Iopas 
is the Greek siopas, the silence which the child preserves 
while the nurse is singing to him. 

Books 2 and 3 relate to childhood with its love of the 
wonderful. The Cyclops in Book 3 symbolizes foolish 
arrogance, conquered by Ulysses, who is good sense. 
The death and burial of Anchises typify the termination 
of the period of childhood when the adolescent youth 
rejects paternal authority. Freed from parental re- 
straint the man (Book 4) gives himself up to the delights 
of the chase and of love; he is overwhelmed by his 
passions, represented by the storm; he enters upon an 



'Compare S. T. Collins, The Interpretation of Vergil with Special 
Reference to Macrobius (Oxford, 1909) ; Comparetti, Vergil in the 
Middle Ages, 63-69. 



*In all these strange etymologies I have faithfully reproduced Pul- 
gentius's transliteration and spelling of the Greek, according to the 
edition of Halm (Leipzig, 1898). 
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illicit amour, typified by the Dido incident. Yielding 
himself to this, he is eventually warned by the intelli- 
gence, represented by Mercury, when he abandons his 
base passion, which being forgotten flickers away to 
ashes, represented by the death and the funeral pyre of 
Dido. Inspired by the memory of his father (Book 5), 
Aeneas devotes himself to manly pursuits, represented 
by the funeral games of Anchises. The boxing-match 
between Entellus and Dares signifies the pursuit of 
truth. The burning of the ships symbolizes the action 
of the reasoning mind in rising superior to material con- 
siderations and destroying the means of further wander- 
ing. 

In Book 6 Aeneas comes to the temple of Apollo and 
descends to the lower regions, where Apollo represents 
the gcd of the mind. First Aeneas is freed from false 
opinion, typified by the loss of Palinurus (Palinurus 
enim quasi planonorus, id est errabunda visio), and 
from vainglory, symbolized in the burial of Misenus, 
for misio in Greek means 'hate', and enos means 'praise'. 
Thus purified, he procures the golden bough, which is 
the wisdom which lays open all hidden knowledge, and 
he undertakes philosophical studies, i. e. the descent 
into Hades. Vergil here refers to the ancient legend 
that his mother had dreamed of having given birth to a 
bough, and establishes this as the reason for making the 
bough play such a prominent rdle. On entering the 
lower regions the young man sees first the cares of life. 
Then led by Charon, who is time, he crosses the boiling 
tide of youth (Acheron), and hears the dissensions of 
men (the barking of Cerberus), which are soothed and 
quieted by the honey of wisdom (the sop to Cerberus). 
In the lower world he sees Dido, typifying the remem- 
brance of youthful folly; and comes to a knowledge 
of good and evil, represented by the punishments in- 
flicted upon the wrongdoers. He enters the Elysian 
fields, symbolizing the freedom of life after the regula- 
tions imposed in childhood by those in authority, and 
sees his father Anchises, and the river Lethe, the first 
representing the dignity of manhood, the second the 
forgetting of youthful folly. 

In Book 7 Aeneas frees himself from all supervision 
(burial of the nurse Caieta), and reaches Ausonia, that 
is, increase of good, for which the desires of all men are 
eager, and seeks as his wife Lavinia, that is, the path of 
labor. In Book 8 he seeks the help of Euander, for 
Euander in Greek signifies 'good man', and from him 
learns of the conquest of virtue over vice, represented by 
the story of Hercules and Cacus. In the remaining 
four books Aeneas girds himself with all the Roman vir- 
tues (the arms of Vulcan), and joins battle with Turnus 
(anger), whose allies are Mezentius (impiety), Messa- 
pus (folly), Iuturna (obstinacy), and Metiscus (drunk- 
enness). Finally Wisdom and Virtue are triumphant. 

The whole of this work of Fulgentius is a distorted 
product of misapplied industry. It is loaded with the 
wildest etymologies, of which those quoted are typical 
examples. In one passage the author wanders so far 
from actualities as to make Vergil quote Petronius. 
There is no order or balance in the arrangement of ma- 
terial; several pages are devoted to the elucidation of 



a few phrases, while whole books are passed over in a 
few words. Not infrequently the course of the expo- 
sition is broken by long digressions; in one place the 
argument becomes so confused that Vergil is made to 
speak as though he were Fulgentius. It is noteworthy 
that most detail is lavished upon Book 6, in con- 
formity with the superstition that this book contained 
more hidden wisdom than any other. Servius had 
given expression to this view in the note prefixed to the 
book: 

All Vergil is full of wisdom, in which respect this book, 
a large part of which is taken from Homer, holds the 
chief place. In it there are some things stated simply, 
many are taken from history, and many others from the 
profound sciences of Egyptian philosophy and theology, 
so that people have written whole dissertations on in- 
dividual passages in it'. 

The Vergil of Fulgentius is different in his delineation 
from that of any previous writer. The early biograph- 
ers of Vergil have represented him as a genial person, 
modest and retiring, dear to his friends, and shunning 
publicity. The Vergil of Fulgentius, on the other 
hand, is a haughty, cold, and arrogant spirit, a mystic, 
possessing a vast fund of weird and unholy knowledge. 
Here we have the first indication in Christian Latinity 
of the regular medieval type of wise man, who in his 
demeanor and character partakes of the darkness in 
which all knowledge is shrouded. Learning had be- 
come so rare that its possession was an occult attribute; 
the scholar was not to be distinguished from the war- 
lock who held unholy communion with spirits, and 
gained his wisdom through his control over the myste- 
rious forces of nature. 

The Vergil of Fulgentius may be considered a logical 
development of tendencies which may be noticed else- 
where in the Christian writers. The very earliest of 
the patristic authors looked upon Vergil primarily as a 
literary figure ; the classical age was too near f 01 them 
to do otherwise. After this the tradition gradually de- 
veloped; Vergil was esteemed an authority on ques- 
tions of all sorts. This culminated in writing of the 
type of Macrobius, where the most extraordinary pow- 
ers are claimed for him. The Vergil of Fulgentius is 
really no more than the logical extension of the same 
view with the superimposition of the mystic elements 
demanded by the taste of the period. 
Union College Harrison Cadwallader Coffin 
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P. Cornelii Taciti De Germania. Edited by Alfred 
Gudeman. Berlin: Weidmann (1916). Pp. viii -+- 272. 

Dr. Gudeman's edition of the Germania of Tacitus is 
a worthy addition to the Weidmann series of annotated 
Classics, including such excellent volumes as the Weis- 
senborn-Miiller Livy, the Kiessling-Heinze Horace, and 
K"roll's edition of the Orator of Cicero. It is based 
largely on his American edition of the Germania, pub- 
lished in 1900 by Allyn and Bacon, though thif has been 
extensively revised and enlarged. 



